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blocking the Thames Valley, while the castles and shires of Northampton,
Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, Hertford, and Cambridge were held by the
fiery little Norman, Faukes de Breaute, called "the rod of the Lord's
fury" by the indignant chronicler of the abbey which he had despoiled.
Peter de Mauley, sheriff of Somerset and Dorset, Savary de Maule'on,
sheriff of Hampshire, Philip Marc, sheriff of Nottingham and Derby,
were, like their colleagues, the able and ruthless men demanded by an
emergency. Secondly, in Earl William Marshal of Pembroke, hoary and
splendid embodiment of loyal knighthood, the king's party had a man
strong enough to command the respect of the two most powerful and
independent personalities in the country, Earl Ranulf of Chester and
the Bishop of Winchester, Peter des Roches. To the Marshal, John on
his deathbed had committed the future king, and his appointment as
rector regis et regni by the loyal barons in a Council held on 29 October
commanded general confidence. In the third place, perhaps most im-
portant of all, Honorius III and his legate in England, Guala, left no
stone unturned to support the ward of the Papacy against an excom-
municated invader. Guala was given wide powers of censure and even of
degradation in the case of clerks supporting Louis, and threw all his
influence into making Henry's cause the cause of the Cross, while Honorius
brought pressure to bear upon Philip Augustus to withdraw his son,
protected English interests in Gascony, and exhorted and expostulated
with English magnates in Henry's interests. Striking testimony to this
effective aid was given in a letter which the Marshal wrote in the king's
name when the worst was over (6 November 1217), acknowledging that
he had been raised "from weeping to laughter, from darkness to light,
from the confinement of the cradle to the spaciousness of the kingdom."1
It was no exaggeration; and Henry never forgot to be grateful.

The first act of the regency was to reissue the Great Charter (12
November 1216). Wisely under the circumstances the royal councillors
refused to tie their hands by re-enacting the clauses about scutage (M.C.
J. 12,14), or by renewing the article enjoining that the farms of shires,
wapentakes,andhundreds shouldbe reduced to their old figures (M.C.J. 25).
The unpopular foreign soldiers specified by name in the earlier document
(cl. 50) were naturally enough retained, and a number of John's promised
restitutions and re-instatements had to go by the board. The eviction
of Louis and the recovery of the lost areas were the paramount tasks. By
truces made in December 1216 and January 1217, the government first
concentrated its forces by withdrawing the garrisons of a number of
castles in Essex and East Anglia, which stood as isolated posts in hostile
territory. Louis was unable to reap the full benefit of a sacrifice so
surprising at first appearances, for owing to the loyalty of the Cinque
Ports he had to watch his communications, nor did he help his interests

1 Royal Letters, ed. Shirley, i, p. 6.
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